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THE PROBLEM OF INTER-GOVERNMENTAL DEBTS. 


Britain and the ex-Allied countries to the United States 

of America has been so fully dealt with in the press of late 
that little remains to be said, but it may be useful to recall briefly 
the principal landmarks in the developments which led up to the 
despatch of the British Government’s Note of December Ist, 
and then to set out the main considerations which that Note was 
written to bring to the notice of the American people. 


The problem of reparations was settled, as it was believed, by 
the adoption of the Young Plan. This was in May, 1930, and 
within a year it was evident, in Germany at least, that the annuities 
under that Plan could not continue to be paid. The warning 
given to the United States that any attempt at payment would 
imperil the non-political loans, of which very large amounts sub- 
scribed in America were outstanding, led, in June, 1931, to the action 
of Mr. Hoover in proposing a moratorium of all inter-Governmental 
debts for one year. In spite of this respite, during the subsequent 
months the economic situation in Germany deteriorated still further, 
and on November 19th the Government addressed a letter to the 
Bank for International Settlements, asking for the convocation of 
a Consultative Committee, as provided for in the Young Plan, 
to enquire into Germany’s capacity to pay. This Committee was 
set up on November 25th at Basle and signed its report on December 
23rd. Apart from its findings regarding Germany’s inability to 
meet the conditional payments after the end of the Hoover year, 
and its urgent recommendation that all inter-Governmental debts 
should be adjusted to meet the new economic situation, this docu- 
ment drew attention to two points which have a very direct bearing 
on the difficulties which are facing the world at this moment. One 
was that transfers of money from one country to another on so large 
a scale could only accentuate the existing chaos, and the other 
was that it was essential that a combined conference on war debts 
and reparations should be held as soon as possible, since ‘“ the 
prompt adjustment of all these obligations was the only lasting step 
capable of re-establishing confidence 


The combined Conference has been held, at baddies last June 
and July, but though it dealt with war debts as well as reparations, 
its work was seriously circumscribed by the fact that American 
refusal to admit any connection between the two problems pre- 
vented the participation of any representatives from the United 
States. The result of this was that the agreement reached in July 
covered only the obligations of the European countries among 
themselves, and ratification of this agreement was accordingly 
made dependent on the reaching of a satisfactory arrangement of 


Ts position as regards the financial obligations of Great 





(1) Published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4210. 
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some sort between the European ex-Allies and their own creditor, 
the United States.‘ In the event of non-ratification the legal 
position will be that ‘‘ a new situation will have arisen, and the 
Governments will have to consult together as to what should be done. 
In that event, the legal position, as between all the Governments, 
would revert to that which existed before the Hoover moratorium.”’! 


Up to the present the prospects of ratification are anything but 
good, and the seriousness of the situation for Great Britain is that, 
by those provisions of the Agreement which cover the “ transitional 
period” prior to ratification, neither reparations nor war debts 
will be paid in Europe. As to what will actually be done, the only 
information available is the statement made by Mr. MacDonald 
on July 8th at the conclusion of the Lausanne Conference, when 
he said “in the event of any inability to fulfil this Agreement and 
its Annexes, a further Conference will be held.’’ But, in fact, if 
ratification is withheld, Germany will still not be able to resume 
payment of reparations, and that being so, Britain’s debtors will 
almost certainly refuse to pay this country. 


Reference has been made above to the so-called “‘ Gentlemen's 
Agreement.” This really formed the second of three instruments 
signed at Lausanne, the third being the Consultative Pact. The 
significance of these documents is considerable, for they not only 
modified the terms of the Convention itself, but they had far reaching 
repercussions on the relations between the European creditors and 
America on the one hand, and between Great Britain and France 
on the other. As already stated, the “ Gentlemen’s Agreement ” 
placed on record the legal position which would arise if the Lausanne 
Convention were not ratified, while the Consultative Pact announced 
to the world that the British and French Governments had decided 
to “‘ exchange views with one another with complete candour con- 
cerning, and to keep each other mutually informed of, any questions 
coming to their notice similar in origin to that now so happily settled 
at Lausanne which may affect the European régime.” Other 
European Governments were invited to join France and Great Britain 
in adopting this procedure. 

Though it was strongly emphasised, in the British Government's 
announcement of the conclusion of this Agreement, that there was 
no intention of forming a united European front against the United 
States, feeling in that country has ever since been particularly 
sensitive on this point. Certain statements by the French Premier 
have not been calculated to lessen this, and the effect of it in America 
has been seen in the frequent references to the necessity of main- 
taining the principle of separate negotiations, should such be 





(1) For a detailed examination of the work of the Lausanne Conference see the 
Bulletins of July 7th and 21st, 1932. Vol. IX, Nos. 1 and 2. 

(2) Vide the Procés-verbal, dated July 2nd, attached to the Lausanne Agreement 
(Cmd. 4129.) This is the so-called ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement.” 
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undertaken, with each debtcr Government. The French press was 
partly responsible for the suspicion felt regarding the Pact, by 
hailing it as a “‘ healthy revival of the Entente Cordiale,”’ but 
M. Herriot not only interpreted it as meaning that in future no 
problem affecting the interests of the two countries would be treated 
separately, but went so far as to say! that Great Britain could not, 
as in 1923, undertake in future to make payments to the U.S.A. 
for the settlement of debts without previously consulting the 
French Government.*? A certainty, he added, of a concerted attitude 
was henceforth an acquired fact, which would facilitate success in 
the negotiations with Washington.. Though he was, the next day, 
induced by Sir John Simon to make a more accurate and less mis- 
chievous statement, the damage was done, and the Consultative 
Pact will always be regarded as suspect on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


The attitude of the United States towards these proceedings 
was one of marked reserve, and owing to rumours which appeared 
in the press, the President made public on July 14th a letter to 
Senator Borah in which he said that the United States had not 
been consulted regarding any agreements reported by the press 
to have been concluded at Lausanne, and that, of course, they were 
not a party, nor in any way committed to any such agreement. 
As far as the Administration’s policy as to debts in general is 
concerned, it is only necessary to refer to the statement issued by 
Mr. Hoover on June 20th, 1931, when proposing the 12 months’ 
moratorium. He said that he did not approve “in any remote 
sense of the cancellation of the debts owing to us. World confidence 
would not be enhanced by such action.* None of our debtor nations 
has ever suggested it. But as the basis of settlement of these 
debts was capacity under normal conditions of the debtor to pay, 
we should be consistent with our own policies and principles if 
we take into account the abnormal situation now existing in the 
world.” 


This policy, though not changed, was considered to have suffered 
some softening of the rigidity of its position by the terms of the 
joint statement issued on October 25th, 1931, when M. Laval was 
in Washington. The relevant phrases of this may be quoted, as 
they have been referred to in both the British and French Notes. 
They read :-— 

“So far as inter-Governmental obligations are concerned, we 
recognise that, prior to the expiration of the Hoover year of post- 
ponement, some agreement regarding them may be necessary, covering 





_ (1) On July 13th, speaking before the Foreign Affairs and Finance Committees 
of the Chamber. 
(2) Great Britain had earned in France the title of ‘‘ international blackleg ” 
by her debt settlement. 
(3) It would be interesting to know whether, after reading the British Note of 
December 1st, any responsible American—outside Congress—would subscribe to 
this sentiment to-day. 
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the period of, business depression, as to the terms and conditions 

of which the two Governments make all reservations. The initiative 

in this matter should be taken at an early date by the European 

Powers principally concerned, within the framework of agreements 

existing prior to July Ist, 1931.” 

To turn to the attitude of Congress. This is best shown by 
the reception given to the President’s moratorium proposal by 
the 72nd Session of Congress which opened on December 7th, 1931. 
Mr. Hoover, when urging the prompt ratification of this measure, 
repeated the words he had used in June, already quoted above, 
and pointed out that a law should be enacted before December 
15th, the day the payments were due. He added: “It is clear 
that a number of Governments will be unable to meet further 
payments to the United States pending the recovery of economic 
life,”’ a statement which he could hardly deny is as true now as it 
was a year ago. 

He also recommended the re-creation of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, a suggestion which was strongly opposed by 
many influential members, led by Senator Borah. Eventually 
the Bill ratifying the moratorium was passed by the House of 
Representatives by 317 votes to 100, but with an amendment 
declaring that the cancellation or even revision of foreign war 
debts was against the policy of Congress. In the Senate the voting 
was 69 to 12 in favour of ratification, but it was significant that the 
resolution of the Lower House was appended and that this was 
carefully worded to exclude the cancellation or reduction “ in any 
manner ”’ of any foreign indebtedness to the United States. 


The British Note of December Ist is being read by a Congress 
which, as far as is apparent at the time of writing, has been influenced 
not at all by the proceedings at the Lausanne Conference. For 
one thing it is necessarily pre-occupied by the seriousness of the 
economic crisis in America itself, accompanied, as it is, by an ever 
mounting Federal Budget deficit, and for another, it is a “ lame 
duck ” Congress at best, meeting under the shadow of the Democratic 
victory of last month with 158 of its members defeated at the polls. 
The impression gained of the reception given to the Note is, in fact, 
that it has been put before a Congress with a mind already made 
up, and it is at least questionable whether the arguments put 
forward will have any effect whatsoever on the decision which may 
be reached as to the payments due on December 15th. 


These arguments are developed with great force in the Note, 
and the text of this has been published in the press on both sides 
of the Atlantic, but it may be of interest to call attention to certain 
of the main considerations advanced which seem to deserve special 
emphasis, and the lesson of which, it is hoped, will, sooner or later, 
be learnt and acted upon. 





(1) The accumulated deficit, since July, 1930, now totals about $4,000 million 
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In the first place, the loans from America were taken in the form 
of goods—not money—and enormously augmented the volume of 
exports of that country. The U.S. surplus of exports for 1917 and 
1918 was valued at over $3,000 millions each year and for 1919 
at $4,000 millions (£800 millions at par) which was anything from 
7 to 20 times as much as the normal surplus before the war. In 
other words, the United States had the benefit of an enormous 
favourable balance of trade, which made it very easy for them to 
lend the European countries a total of about $10,000 millions. 


When the Funding Agreements were concluded—including that 
of the Dawes Plan—payment of the annuities was rendered possible 
by the flow of investment capital from the United States to 
Continental Europe. The Note makes it quite clear that, in so 
far as they have been paid in the past, the reparation payments 
were made possible, directly or indirectly, by further foreign lending 
on the part of the creditor countries, and this temporarily concealed, 
but eventually aggravated, the difficulties. This is a point of 
exceptional importance, for it means that a debtor country can 
really only go on paying its creditors—when the debts are purely 
political and represent only expenditure on destruction—so long 
as the ultimate creditor is willing to lend its debtors the money. ' 


What actually happened was that in 1930-31 the lenders, who 
had begun to lose confidence in the economic stability of some of 
the debtor countries, withdrew such funds as were immediately 
recoverable, thereby spreading the want of confidence, and by 
the middle of 1931 something like a panic prevailed. As the Note 
puts it, “‘ The process of disintegration has been pursued to the 
point where it has become an attempt to liquidate not only private 
fortunes and industries, but whole countries,’”’ and it is emphasised 
that the countries of the world cannot even begin to consider how 
to restore the mechanism of international monetary transactions. 
until the causes which undermine confidence have been removed 
Of these causes the system of political debts is one of the most 
important, and these debts have a peculiar characteristic, in that 
they produce nothing to repay them.? On the contrary, they can 
only be repaid by “‘ unnatural transfers which provoke widespread 
economic evil.”” And in the case of the war debts obstacles of every 
kind (tariffs, etc.) have recently been placed in the way of the move- 
ment of goods, so that such payments as have been effected had to 
be made in gold. This has led to a drain on the gold reserves of 
many countries and the forcing down of commodity prices, thus 
_— widespread ruin to producers in debtor and creditor countries 
allke, 





(1) This fact is brought out in the recent publication of the Brookings Institution 
of Washington : ‘‘ War Debts and World Prosperity,”” by Moulton and Pasvolsky. 

(2) Commercial loans are normally self-liquidating, and themselves produce the 
means whereby the borrower can repay them, through the development of potential 
Sources of wealth. 
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The economic consequences of these proceedings did not stop 
there, however. The withdrawals of credit from Germany involved 
London as a leading international centre, and the resulting movements 
of capital forced the United Kingdom to abandon the gold standard. 
In short, the baneful effects of these unnatural transfers gravely 
accentuated the difficulties of all five continents, including many 
countries which were neither debtors nor creditors in the “ tragic 
book-keeping’? which resulted from the war. 

The next point referred to is the acceptance by the U.S. Govern- 
ment of the principle of the ‘‘ capacity to pay” as the basis and 
criterion of the arrangements made with a debtor, and that Govern- 
ment is reminded that this principle does not require the debtor 
to pay to the full extent of his present or future capacity. But 
the British Government goes further than this, and brings out the 
more important point that this principle is really only of secondary 
interest to that of a much wider one—the principle of the capacity 
of the world to endure the economic and financial consequences 
which these international transfers would involve. 

An equally important, and to the U.S. Government a more 
interesting, case is made out for a proper basis of comparison 
between the relative positions of the British and American tax- 
payers. This is often misunderstood, the general interpretation 
being that any remission of the debts merely transfers the liability 
from the taxpayer in the debtor country to the taxpayer in the 
United States. But the British as well as the American taxpayer 
would continue to bear a large share of-the burden of these debts 
even if all the existing arrangements for payment between all 
the Governments could be maintained. To quote the Note :— 

“In the case of the United Kingdom the effect of its reparation 
and war debt arrangements was to provide a sum sufficient to cover 
the current payments to the U.S. Government. But this does not 
mean that the British taxpayer was relieved from his burdens in 
respect of the advances made to the Allies during the war ; on the 
contrary, he was left to find over {80 millions a year for interest on 
the internal loans out of which those advances had been made. For 
all the reparation and war debts receipts of the United Kingdom are 
required to cover the current payments due on its own war debt to 
the U.S. Government, and the United Kingdom taxpayer has had 
each year to find from his own resources the amount required for the 
interest on the advances made by the United Kingdom to the Allies, 
which, as stated above, amounted to a total of £1,600 millions. 

In the case of the United States of America, the amount due 
from foreign Governments in respect of war debts is now $270 million 

a year, and if this is not received, it would increase by that amount 

the burden on the American taxpayer. It will be seen, therefore, 

that the policy which His Majesty’s Government have consistently 
advocated is one which, if it involves sacrifices on the part of the 

American taxpayer, has involved similar sacrifices on the part of their 

own taxpayers.” 

(1) This expression was used by Signor Mussolini in a speech at Naples on 

October 25th, 1931. 
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It is also pointed out that the total advances of £1,600 millions 
made to the Allies had been increased subsequently by the addition 
of unpaid interest, and the fact that the Government had funded 
their debt to the United States some time previously to the con- 
clusion of any funding agreements with their own European debtors 
had resulted in a heavy net loss to Great Britain. Up to date the 
United States have received for the benefit of their taxpayers 
£434 millions, and the United Kingdom has received for the benefit 
of its taxpayers nothing, but has passed on all its receipts to America 
and in addition has paid to America out of the taxpayers’ pocket 
£134 millions. In fact, taking interest into account, this figure 
comes to about £200 millions. 


Another calculation which shows the share of the burden 
shouldered by the United Kingdom is the following :—The British 
share of the total indebtedness to the United States is 40 per cent., 
but of the total debt payments made to that country 80 per cent. 
have come from Great Britain. 

All these considerations are of major importance, and will 
have to be taken into account sooner or later by the American 
Government and people, but the point which it is most urgent 
should be understood on the other side of the Atlantic is that the 
transfer difficulty is the crux of the whole problem. The Note 
draws attention to the difference between payments across the 
exchange and payments made by the taxpayer in his own currency, 
and it is pointed out that the burden of these inter-Governmental 
debts must be judged by comparison, not with the volume of 
internal revenue, but with the balance of trade. And as far as 
the trade between Great Britain and the United States is concerned, 
the figures show clearly the impossibility of transferring large sums 
over the exchange, because the exports of Great Britain to America 
are so very much smaller than those of America to this country. 
In 1931, for instance, the balance in favour of the United States 
was no less than £78 millions—British sales to America amounting 
to only £18 millions in value, and in 1932, though purchases by this 
country from America have declined, the balance will still be very 
heavily weighted against Great Britain. 

The debtor countries are compelled, by this transfer difficulty, 
to attempt by every means to force their exports and to exclude 
imports by artificial barriers to trade, and their diminished pur- 
chasing power reflects itself in diminished receipts for the producers 
in the creditor country, with consequent fall in prices and depression 
in industry. 

“Even a partial recovery of business activity in the creditor 
countries,” says the Note, “‘ as a consequence of the removal of these 
abnormal conditions would result in additional receipts from taxation 
on the existing scale which would compensate the Exchequers of the 
creditor countries many times over for the loss of revenue involved 
in the revision of the war debts settlement.” 
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Another aspect of the matter which is generally forgotten is 
that, of the total British war expenditure in the United States 
a large proportion has already been repaid—in fact only about 
one third was financed by borrowing, the rest being cash expenditure 
or expenditure met through the raising of loans on the U.S. market, 
the greater part of which have already been repaid in full (£275 out 
of £304 millions). Against the debt which was funded in June 
1923, at an average rate of interest which works out at 3-306 per 
cent.’, the British Government has already repaid £278 millions, 
of which £42 millions are in respect of the principal. In addition 
they paid £48 millions against this’ debt before the Funding 
Agreement was concluded, and they have paid in full a loan for the 
purchase of silver ($122 millions) and a debt of $16 million for 
relief supplies to Austria. In short, the total of debt payments 
made to America since the war amounts to no less than £629 
millions ($3,063 million). 

Before leaving this subject of the figures of payments and 
obligations there are two other considerations to be borne in mind. 
One is that the fall in wholesale prices has doubled the amount of 
the debt, expressed in terms of goods, and the other is that the fall 
in sterling has increased the amount of the annuity due this month 
from £19} millions (at par) to approximately £30 millions. 

The concluding sections of the Note deal with the problem which 
faces the British Government owing to the necessity, if payment 
is to be made, of reducing the adverse balance of trade with America. 
In present circumstances this can only be done by adopting measures 
which would further restrict British purchases of American goods, 
and the United States are reminded that the United Kingdom has 
generally been their best customer. “ To the extent that payments 
were resumed to the U.S. Treasury a definite and unfavourable 
reaction must follow to the United States producer.”’ 


The real position is that, if confidence is to be restored, definite 
remedial action must be taken to deal not merely with the British 
debt to America, but with the whole system of inter-Governmental 
obligations, and a beginning was made with this at Lausanne. 
The initiative then taken by Germany’s creditors was done with 
the cognisance and approval of the U.S. Government. It is pointed 
out very definitely that the countries which have creditor claims 
on Germany cannot accept the American position that there is 
no connection between reparations and war debts. Their ability 
to pay their own debts is affected by the extent to which they are 
paid by Germany, and whichever view is academically correct, 
there is a de facto connection between the two sets of obligations. 
If payment of the sums due to America by Great Britain were to 
be resumed, the Government would be obliged to reopen the question 





(1) Under the Funding Agreement with France the United States charged interest 
at only 1-640 per cent. and in that with Italy, interest at 0-405 per cent. 
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of payments from no less than seven European countries and from 
the Dominions. The debtor countries, in their turn, would have to 
demand payment from Germany under the Young Plan and, in 
short, the Lausanne Agreement could not be ratified, the question 
of reparations would remain unsettled, and the improvement in 
confidence which followed the Lausanne Agreement would be 
undone, with very serious results. 


Two further points deserve notice. One is that a suspension of 
the December payment, a proposal which would in no way affect 
any ultimate settlement, is necessary to create the conditions 
favourable to a successful issue of the subsequent conversations— 
and this because of the difficulties of making the transfer in present 
circumstances—and the other is that the device of making a pay- 
ment in sterling to a blocked account would not dispose of the 
exchange difficulty, because the existence of a large sum awaiting 
transfer would affect the market almost as seriously as an actual 
purchase of exchange. 

Such—in its outlines—is the case put forward by the British 
Government, and whatever the effect made by this on the present 
Congress, there can be little doubt that the truths to which it gives 
expression will eventually reach the minds of the great American 
public. 


At the moment of going to press three important pieces of news 
have been received. The reply of the U.S. Government to the 
British Note reached London on December 8th, and, since this 
takes the position that the December instalment of the debt should 
be paid, it was announced that the British Government had decided 
to make this payment when it becomes due on December 15th. 
Thirdly, following conversations in Paris between the British and 
French Premiers, a statement was issued by the British Embassy 
to the effect that the two Governments, after considering the position 
in regard to the Lausanne Agreements and examining the difficulties 
arising out of the payments due on December 15th, ‘‘ While reserving 
their independence of action in dealing with this matter, they have 
affirmed their common determination to continue to act in order 
to obtain by international co-operation the measures calculated 
to promote the economic restoration of the world.” 


The maintenance intact of the Lausanne Agreement, on the 
importance of which emphasis was laid during the conversations 
in Paris, will naturally affect the payments due to Great Britain 
from her Continental debtors. For, so long as the terms of this 
Agreement stand, the suspension of all payments in Europe must 
continue. 

H.L. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


Argentina. 

November 24th.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs published the draft 
of a proposed South American Treaty of Non-Aggression and Conciliation. 
This provided that the Contracting Parties should condemn wars of 
aggression in their mutual relations and declare that the settlement of 
conflicts or of divergences of any kind which might arise between them 
should not be effected except through the pacific means laid down by 
international law. The Contracting Parties would recognise no territorial 
arrangement unless obtained by pacific means. In case of non-com- 
pliance with the obligations incurred the Parties undertook to employ 
all their efforts for the maintenance of peace, and to submit to the pro- 
cedure of conciliation created by the Treaty all conflicts therein men- 
tioned, or any others that might arise. A Committee of Conciliation 
would be set up, composed of five members, and its decisions would be 
by majority vote. 

Australia. 

November 29th.—The Ottawa Agreement Bill passed its final stage 

in the Senate. 


Austria. 

December 2nd.—It was announced that the trustees of the League 
Loan of 1923 had availed themselves of their right to recommend post- 
ponement of the instalment due on January Ist, 1933 to the Governments 
which granted credits to Austria in the years just after the War. (This 


did not refer to the League Loan.) 


Belgium. ’ 

November 24th.—The reply of the U.S. Government to the Note of 
November 15th on war debts was received. This was identical with the 
reply sent to France. 

November 25th.—It was officially stated that Belgium would find 
it impossible to pay the $2,125,000 to the U.S.A. due on December 15th. 

November 27th.—The General Election was held, for both the Senate 
and the Chamber. The results for the Chamber were, Catholics, 709 
seats (as against 76 previously) ; Socialists, 73 (70) ; Liberals, 24 (28) ; 
Communists, 3 (1); Flemish Extremists, 8 (12). 

Bolivia. 

December 2nd.—The Government replied to the telegram from the 
League to the effect that they were ready to cease fighting immediately 
but for the fact that Paraguay would suppose the disputed territory had 
been given up. Bolivia was prepared to accept a civil commission of 
enquiry under the chairmanship of an American officer to determine 
which country was the aggressor. 

Canada. 

November 22nd.—The House of Commons passed the third reading 
of the Anglo-Canadian Agreements by 84 votes to 42. 

November 24th.—The Senate passed the Ottawa Agreements. 
China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
December 1st.—The National Government returned to Nanking from 


Loyang. . 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS : 

November 30th.—Appointment of Japanese Ambassador to Man- 
chukuo. (See Japan.) 

December 1st.—The Japanese began a general offensive against 
General Su Ping-wen in the direction of Hailar. 

Dr. Yen’s request to the League. (See League of Nations.) 

December 2nd.—Japanese troops occupied Chalantun, and continued 
to move north-west towards the Khingan Mountains. 

Report ve Soviet Government’s action re Su Ping-wen. (See Japan.) 

December 4th.—The Japanese were reported to be bombing Hailar, 
while their infantry columns had reached Halasu ; they had also occupied 
Solun, to prevent a Chinese retreat into Jehol. 

December 5th—The Japanese crossed the Khingan Mountains, and 
the forces of Su Ping-wen were stated to have taken refuge across the 
frontier into Soviet territory. The General and his staff were disarmed 
and interned. One thousand Chinese surrendered to the Japanese at 
Chalantun. 

Mr. A. H. Edwardes was appointed Adviser to the Government of 
Manchukuo (He had been Inspector-General of Chinese Customs from 
1927 to 1920). 

December 6th.—Extraordinary Session of the League Assembly opened. 
(See League of Nations.) 


Danzig Free City. 
November 26th.—Signature of treaty settling differences with Poland. 
(See Poland.) 


Ecuador. 
November 25th.—Telegram to the League ve the dispute between 
Colombia and Peru. (See League of Nations.) 


France. 

November 25th.—The text of the U.S. Government’s reply to the 
Note ve war debts was published. This pointed out that these obligations 
had always been treated by America as altogether distinct from repara- 
tions, and her insistence upon this difference was quite natural having 
regard to her refusal after the war to accept reparations, and also in that 
her position as a creditor differed from that of all other countries ; she 
received no territory or economic privileges, or Governmental indem- 
nities. Any concession now in regard to a Government payment would 
have the effect of inevitably transferring the burden of taxation from the 
taxpayers of some other nation to those of the U.S. without the possibility 
of any compensation. The debts due to the U.S. naturally, therefore, 
fell into the category of ordinary debts between individuals and had been 
treated as such. 

Mr. Stimson then referred to the Lausanne settlement and, after 
stating that the President’s attitude was that some agency should be 
set up to consider the question of inter-Governmental debts, he said that 
Mr. Hoover also considered that some basis could be found which would 
give adequate compensation to the American people in some form other 
than payment in money. The Government, he concluded, had no power 
to grant an extension of the moratorium, and as regards Lausanne, it 
seemed to the President that the situation before the Conference when 
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it was examining German reparations was quite different from the one 
under consideration, since the Conference had before it the report drawn 
up by the experts at Basle. Congress had made with each of its debtors 
““ settlements which were intended to be, and were deemed to be, liberal 
and wholly within the capacity of the debtor to pay without jeopardizing 
its finances and currency or preventing it from maintaining, and if 
possible improving, the standard of living of its citizens.”’ 

November 27th.—It was announced that a Pact of Non-Aggression 
with the U.S.S.R. had been approved by the Government and that of 
Soviet Russia. It was accompanied by a Convention of Conciliation. 

November 29th.—The Pact of Non-Aggression was signed in Paris. 
It provided for respect for the inviolability of the territories of each 
country, including the French colonies and protectorates, and laid down 
that there must be no recourse to war between the two countries. Also 
for neutrality in the case of overt aggression by third parties and for the 
restriction of boycotting; that is, both parties undertook to take no 
part in any international agreement tending to prevent the buying or 
selling of the other’s goods or the granting of credits. Both parties also 
expressed their intention of opening negotiations for the conclusion of a 
commercial agreement. Article 5 prohibited hostile propaganda by 
either party against the political system of the other. 

The Conciliation Convention provided for the formation of a perma- 
nent commission, to examine all differences arising between the two 
countries. 

It was understood that the Government had secured an undertaking 
from the Soviet Government that in no circumstances would it have 
recourse to arms for the settlement of any dispute with Rumania, and 
that in view of this, the Rumanian Government had declared it had no 
objection to the conclusion of the agreement between France and the 
Soviet Government. 

M. Marin (Right) introduced a resolution in the Chamber regarding 
war debts, as a result of which an undertaking was given that a debate 
on the subject should take place within a few days. M. Herriot promised 
that in any case Parliament would be informed of the result of the 
negotiations with Washington and would not be confronted with a 
fait accompli. 

M. Marin then raised the question whether France could be held to 
pay anything to America in excess of what she received from Germany, 
and reminded the Chamber of the resolutions passed on July 21st and 
July 26th, 1929 by the Chamber and Senate, both of which clearly 
affirmed that France should not pay her creditors unless she were paid by 
her debtors. He then deposited his resolution, which summarized the 
whole history of the French debts and of reparations. It claimed the 
right of Parliament, equally with the U.S. Congress, to decide the action 
of the Government, and asserted that Mr. Hoover himself had established 
the link between debts and reparations. It declared that France, by 
the Hoover moratorium, had been deprived of that part of reparations 
which was considered sacred to the repair of the ravages caused by 
Germany, and concluded with the declaration that she refused to impose 
upon her taxpayers charges of which Germany had been relieved ; also 
that, as there was no link between debts on the one hand, and security 
or tariffs on the other, no compensation could be envisaged in that or 
any other domain. 
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November 30th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a statement pointing 
out that the Pact with the Soviet Government did not in any way pre- 
judice either the substance of any future trade agreement or the liberty 
of the Government with regard to tariffs. 

M. Herriot declined to appear before a proposed joint meeting of 
the Finance Committee and Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, 
and explained to each of them that he was unable to enter into the 
merits of the War Debt question because negotiations with England and 
America were in full progress. The Finance Committee subsequently 
decided to propose the postponement of the debate on M. Marin’s resolu- 
tion until December 9th. The Foreign Affairs Committee authorised 
its president to oppose any public discussion of war debts in the existing 
state of negotiations. 

December 1st.—The Government’s Note regarding the payment of 
war debts was despatched to Washington. 

The Government won a victory in the Chamber when a demand by 
M. Marin for a discussion of his motion on war debts was opposed by it, 
made a question of confidence, and defeated by 425 votes to 166. On 
a vote on an interpellation criticising the recent loan conversion operation 
the Government obtained a vote of confidence by 377 votes to 108. 

December 2nd.—The Note to Washington was published. This 
emphasized the connection between debts and reparations resulting from 
the Hoover moratorium and the Hoover-Laval communiqué of October, 
1931. The outcome had been the Lausanne Convention, which meant 
a net loss to France of $85 millions a year. It was explained that the 
gold in the Bank of France was not the property of the Treasury, nor 
was it a source of permanent wealth. It only covered the deposits—both 
French and foreign—made in France. Its re-distribution could only 
result from a general revival of confidence. 

Failing a radical change in the trade balance of the United States 
with Europe, the debt payments would necessitate action in the credit 
and exchange markets, which would very soon prove ruinous for the 
whole world. In asking for postponement of the December payment 
the Government believed it vvas fulfilling not merely a national but an 
international duty. It was also pointed out that such a postponement 
would leave the rights of both parties intact, and there was no question 
of affecting the juridical validity of the various engagements. 


Germany. 

November 23rd.—Herr Hitler informed the President that he could not 
undertake the task of forming a Government with a secure majority in 
the Reichstag and an agreed programme, on the conditions laid down. 
He, however, presented concrete counter-proposals, which were believed 
to include the offer to form a ‘“‘ Presidial ’’ Government. 

The conditions laid down by the President were made public, and it 
was seen that they did not include a continuation of the economic pro- 
gramme of the Papen Cabinet, but merely insisted on the production of 
an agreed economic programme. Also they only laid down the general 
principle that there could be no return to dualism in the Reich-Prussian 
relationship. 

November 24th.—Herr Hitler declined to form a Government on the 
President’s terms. The President summoned Dr. Kaas (Centre) and 
Dr. Meissner received Herren Hugenberg, Dingeldey and Schaffer. 
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The texts of all the Notes between the President and Herr Hitler 
were published. These showed that the Nazi leader had upheld his 
demand for the Chancellorship on terms suspected by the President of 
being designed to pave the way for a virtual dictatorship. The President 
replied : ‘‘ I cannot give the leader of a party my Presidial powers, and 
because such a Cabinet is bound to develop into a party dictatorship 
and increase the state of tension prevailing among the German people, 
I cannot take the responsibility for this before my oath and my 
conscience.” 

November 25th.—Dr. Kaas reported to the President his failure to 
arrange party conversations with a view to forming a Government with 
a Parliamentary majority. 

November 29th.—General von Schleicher was understood to be sound- 
ing the Party leaders with a view to getting their consent to a “ winter 
truce’ with the Reichstag, and he was believed to have been assured 
of the support of the Centre, German People’s Party, and Bavarian 
People’s Party. 

December 1st.—It was learnt that Herr Hitler had definitely refused 
to meet General von Schleicher and discuss the possibilities of a winter 
truce. In a letter to the President he stated that the political situation 
had not changed since he left Berlin, and that it was not worth his while 
to return to discuss matters with the General. 

December 2nd.—The President entrusted General von Schleicher with 
the formation of a new Government, and he accepted the task. 

December 4th—General von Schleicher was formally appointed 
Chancellor of the Reich. 

The Volkischer Beobachter stated that the Nazis plainly and un- 
equivocally rejected any and every form of “ toleration ”’ for a Schleicher 
Cabinet, as irreconciliable with the will of the people. 

December 5th—The Chancellor formed his Cabinet, retaining the 
Ministry of Defence in his own hands. Baron von Neurath was Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Bracht, Minister of the Interior, Count von Krosigk, Finance, 
Dr. Warmbold, Economic Affairs, Dr. Syrup, Labour, Dr. Giirtner, 
Justice, Baron von Braun, Food and Agriculture and Dr. Popitz, Minister 
without Portfolio and Deputy Commissioner for Prussian Finance. 

December 6th.—The Reichstag met, under the Presidency of General 
Litzmann (Nazi) who, in his address, criticised President von Hindenburg 
for not giving the leadership of the Government to the ‘‘ one man who Is 
able to save the Fatherland.’’ Captain Géring was then again elected 
President. 

Two motions were rejected; a Socialist motion demanding an 
immediate declaration of policy from the Government, and a Communist 
one demanding that a vote of censure should be put on the order paper 
for the next day. 


Great Britain. 


November 23rd.—In a speech in London regarding wer debts, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain said he did not think the Government’s proposal 
to America for a provisional suspension of payment was an unreasonable 
one, and the similar suspension of reparations payments had certainly 
had an immediate steadying effect on public opinion in all the financial 
centres of Europe. ‘Since then,” he continued, “ the confidence born 
of that settlement and of the knowledge that no further transfers across 
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the exchanges in respect of Reparations will be required in the near 
future has continued to increase, and it seems to us important in the 
interests, not only of this country, but of all the world generally, that 
it should not be disturbed at the beginning of a discussion which we hope 
may prove advantageous to both parties engaged in it.” 

November 24th.—In reply to a question in Parliament asking what 
would be the annual saving to the country if the disarmament proposals 
with reference to effectives based on the Hoover plan were carried out, 
Mr. Duff Cooper stated that the numbers of British land forces were 
already considerably below the numbers recognised in the Hoover pro- 
posals as necessary for the maintenance of internal order. No saving 
would, therefore, arise from the adoption of those proposals. 

The reply of the U.S. Government to the Government’s Note re 
War debts was received in London. 

November 25th.—The text of the U.S. reply was published. In this, 
the Secretary of State said he appreciated the seriousness of the situation 
and the mere fact that the British Government had suggested the necessity 
for a review of the financial obligations presented “ a circumstance which 
must be given most serious consideration.” He, therefore, felt it necessary 
to recall some of the essential conditions and limitations which would 
control on the part of his Government such a review and might affect 
its result. The ultimate decision in respect to funding, refunding or 
amendment of the obligations was reserved to Congress, which had, in 
the past, itself provided the machinery in the shape of the World War 
Foreign Debt Commission for investigation of the facts and for making 
recommendations upon which such action might be taken. 

The British suggestion for a general review went far beyond anything 
contemplated at any time in the past either by President Hoover or 
by the U.S. Government, and even the suggestion quoted in the British 
Note had not been adopted by Congress. In view of this and of “ the 
historic position of the United States that reparations are solely a Euro- 
pean question,’’ Mr. Stimson was “‘ sure that no inference can be intended 
that the settlement of German reparations at Lausanne was made in 
reliance upon any commitments given by this Government.’’ He went 
on to say that he was aware of the results of the fall in prices in increasing 
the weight of debt, and the reduction of trade in making it more difficult 
to obtain foreign exchange, but these incidents of depression had also 
fallen with great weight upon the American people. ‘I confess,’ he 
continued, ‘‘ that I cannot see any presentation in your Note which 
would be likely to induce the Congress of the United States to act upon 
the question any differently now from the manner and principles upon 
which it has acted in the past. The attitude of the President, therefore, 
is that for any suggested study of inter-Governmental financial obligations 
as now existing, some such agency as I have referred to should be created 
~ oan this question individually with each Government, as here- 
tofore.”’ 

He pointed out that no authority lay within the Executive to grant 
an extension of the time for payment of the December instalment and 
no facts had been placed in their possession which could be presented to 
Congress for favourable consideration. By the payment of the instal- 
ment when due the prospects of a satisfactory approach to the whole 
question would be greatly increased. 

In a speech at Retford the Prime Minister referred to the crisis which 
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had been reached on the question of war debts and said that, the cp. 
operation of the United States being necessary to deal with it, the Gover. 
ment had asked them to join in studying the whole problem, and suggeste; 
that meanwhile the payment due on December 15th should be postponed, 
“We asked no cancellation,’’ he said, ‘“‘ we asked no reduction 

we believe that such a suspension would be good business from the 
standpoint of every nation, America included.” 

Mr. MacDonald outlined the record of the Government in the question 
of war debts since the War, and reminded his audience that they had 
offered years earlier to reduce or cancel all inter-Governmental obligations 
Under the arrangements eventually made—their proposal for cancellation 
not having been adopted—they had already written off 60 per cent. of 
the debts due to them and had in fact paid, to date, about £200 millions 
more to America than they had received from Europe. Then came the 
crisis, the effects of which had not been limited to the countries imme. 
diately concerned. Every nation in the world was suffering on account 
of the way war debts had been handled. The loss of trade outweighed 
tenfold, or twenty-fold in some respects, the actual amount of thos 
debt payments. 

They wished to discuss this intricate problem with the other Gover 
ments to reach an agreement to enable the world to go round again on 
its economic axis, and the way to begin was to free the world from the 
crushing loads and impenetrable entanglements of war debts, which, 
while legal operations, were tantamount to economic madness and, under 
the condition of these payments, had done as much as the war did to 
impoverish nations. 

In a speech at Birmingham Mr. Chamberlain said that Mr. Hoover 
recognised that a request for a fresh discussion of the debt question was 
reasonable, and asked that there should-be no hasty conclusions as t0 
the final attitude of Congress. He referred to the policy of the Goven- 
ment as being that the best thing for the world would be complete 
cancellation of all debts and reparations and described the results of 
Lausanne, and continued, “ but we never contemplated a state of things 
in which we might be asked to make payments equivalent to another 
shilling in the pound upon our income tax while at the same time we 
were receiving nothing from our debtors. That would be a position 
which, alike from the point of view of justice and from the point of view 
of the possibility of maintaining the prosperity of our industry, would 
be absolutely insufferable.”’ 

They felt that any attempt to re-open the settlement of Lausanne 
must mean the creating of chaos in Europe again—a chaos which would 
not stop at Europe either. 

November 26th.—Appointment of Governor-General of Irish Fire 
State. (See Irish Free State.) 

Cancellation of Anglo-Persian Oil Concession. (See Persia.) 

November 28th.—The text of the Agreement between the Governmel! 
and the U.S. Government postponing the payment to the latter “ 
$159 millions odd under the Hoover moratorium was published as é 
White Paper—Cmd. 4202. It was dated June 4th, 1932, and provide 
that payment of the amount named during the fiscal year, July rst, 193! 
to June 30th, 1932 under the agreement of June roth, 1923 “ is hereby 
postponed so that such amount, together with interest thereon at tht 
rate of 4 per cent. per annum from July rst, 1933 shall be paid by the 
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Government of the United Kingdom ... in ro equal annuities of 
$19,441,530°10 each, payable in equal semi-annual instalments on 
December 15th and June 15th of each fiscal year beginning with the fiscal 
year, July rst, 1933 and ending June 30th, 1934 and concluding with 
the fiscal year beginning July Ist, 1942 and ending June 30th, 1943. 

November 29th.—A debate on disarmament in the House of Lords 
was opened by Lord Cecil who said the prospects at Geneva were more 
encouraging than they had been for some time. He, however, criticised 
the Government's proposals put forward in the White Paper, particularly 
in that they made no mention of budgetary limitations or of methods to 
deal with the French claim for security. Speaking for the Government, 
Lord Hailsham, after saying that as regards the Manchurian problem, 
the policy of the Government was not an individual, but a League policy, 
drew attention to the fact that the White Paper on Disarmament was 
a document which dealt with the question of Germany’s claim to equality 
and not with questions such as limitation of expenditure. The French 
plan had not been published when the British statement was drafted, 
but was now being examined very carefully. He then defended the 
Government’s policy as to light tanks, which he claimed, were not 
offensive, but were merely intended to transport infantry for the suppres- 
sion of machine gun posts; they were the answer to the machine gun 
and the automatic rifle. They would be useless against prepared forti- 
fied positions. 

He next assured the House that the Government was anxious to 
bring about agreement for the reduction of the size of capital ships, of 
he calibre of guns and for global reduction of the aggregate tonnage of 
fleets. They had accordingly been working for a settlement of the 
ifferences between France and Italy. As to air disarmament, interna- 
ional control of civil aviation, even if feasible, would take a long time 
0 bring about. Meanwhile, they must get some reduction, and this 
jas proposed in the scheme for a one-third reduction, as to which it 
should be remembered that England had already cut down her strength 
to fifth, though at the end of the war she was the first Air Power in 
he world. 

The acceptance of conscription in Germany had been objected to ; 
but what was the alternative ? If she had equality of status, they either 
ad to allow her conscription or get it abolished in all the other countries. 
hat was impossible, at least for some time ahead. 

November 30th.—In reply to a motion moved in the House of Commons 
alling for a halt in unilateral naval disarmament, Sir Bolton Eyres- 
Monsell said that in cruiser tonnage they were building up to the Treaty 
imits, but in destroyers and submarines they were not. Some of these 
ships would be over age in 1936, but their policy was to have a steady 
eplacement policy. If they were allowed steadily to pursue that 
programme which they had been pursuing since 1930 he did not think 
here need be any undue alarm at the position. He then gave some facts 
0 show that it was emphatically not true that England was the Power 
hich was standing in the way of disarmament—one of the most prepos- 
crous charges that could ever be made. After referring to the dependence 
bf the country on sea-borne trade (every day 110,000 tons of goods and 
000 tons of food came into British ports), he said they had at the 
oment only 36 cruisers in commission, of which 29 were abroad. As 
ompared with 1913, the Navy would have been reduced by 1936 as 
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follows :—battleships, from 69 to 15; cruisers, from 108 to 50; des. 
troyers, from 285 to 117 ; submarines, from 74 to 38. The total tonnag 
in I914 was 2,160,000 tons; in December, 1936 it would be 1,151,00 
tons. The figures for the U.S.A. were 881,000 tons in 1914, and 1,139,000 
in 1936 if they built according to the Treaties. For Japan, 522,000 tons 
in 1914, and 720,000 in 1936. 

As regards their proposals for reduction, these included reduction jn 
the size of ships—battleships from 35,000 tons to 22,000 tons maximum— 
and in the calibre of guns, and they wished to cut out two categories o 
vessels altogether ; big 8-inch gun cruisers and submarines. Cruisers 
might be limited to 7,000 tons, with 6-inch guns, which no one could 
call an aggressive weapon. In conclusion, he called attention to the 
reductions already effected in personnel, so that the numbers of men 
were already down to the very limit necessary to man the fleet. 

In a speech at Glasgow Mr. Baldwin said that the crown had yet to 
be set upon the settlement of Lausanne. Europe had realised that it 
was almost impossible to continue the payments which had been mate 
across the European exchanges. Whatever was accomplished at Lav- 
sanne must carry great weight at the World Conference, and in so far 
as it went they might all feel that the whole of Europe could enter into 
the discussions with the full sympathy of America that Europe had 
achieved a unity in her conception of how those problems should be met. 
He wished, he continued, to say a word about the American position, 
and wanted them to realise that America was in a difficult position herself 
so far as action was concerned. The President had just suffered a very 
severe reverse at the polls ; the new President had not yet been elected, 
and the constitutional position was, at the moment, a state of deadlock. 

December 1st.—The Government despatched to Washington a Note 
addressed to the U.S. Government re War Debts. 

December 2nd.—The Government’s Note of December Ist to the US. 
Government re War debts was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 4210. 
This set out, with a view to facilitating discussions with America, the 
reasons for the view that a resumption of payments would intensify the 
world depression, and contained three chapters. The main considerations 
put forward were the following: It was generally recognised that war 
debts and reparations were one of the major causes of the depression. 

The loans raised (as the only way the war could be financed) had been 
taken not in money, but in goods. 

The U.S.A. had lent altogether £2,055 millions, and Great Britain 
£1,600 millions, while France had lent £460 millions. 

To repay these debts would involve deflecting the course of commer? 
to an extent which would entail a radical alteration in the economy, 
both of the creditor and debtor countries. Payment of the debts and 
of reparations had been made possible for a time by the flow of investment 
capital from America to Europe. 

When the economic storm broke, the lenders tried to recover thell 
money, and confidence was undermined. In spite of ruthless increases 
of taxation, budgets could not be balanced, and the world could not even 
begin to consider how to restore the monetary mechanism until the 
causes which undermined confidence had been removed. ae 

Inter-Governmental debts were unproductive, and not self-liquidating 
like commercial loans. They had produced nothing to pay them, and 
so could only be paid in goods or services. 
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The creditors, in so far as they had prevented payment in goods (by 
tariff walls) had compelled their debtors to pay in gold. This had forced 
down commodity prices, ruined producers and increased the burden of 
commercial debts ; it had rendered intolerable the peculiar burden of 
war debts. 

The withdrawal of credits from Germany and consequent movements 
of capital had forced Great Britain to abandon the Gold Standard, and 
this had gravely accentuated the difficulties of all five Continents. 

As regards the question of capacity to pay, the Secretary of the U.S. 
Treasury stated in his Report for 1924-25 that the debtors must be per- 
mitted to preserve and improve their economic position and to maintain 
and, if possible, improve the standard of living of their citizens. 

But the principle of capacity to pay really only came second in 
importance to that of the capacity of the world to endure the economic 
and financial consequences which the transfers of such large sums would 
involve. 

The taxpayers of America and of Great Britain—both creditor 
countries—were in much the same position. The British taxpayer 
had to find over £80 millions a year for the interest on the internal loans 
out of which the advances totalling £1,600 millions were made to the 
Allies. As to America, the amount due from foreign Governments was 
{55 millions a year, and if it was not received, it would increase by that 
amount the burden on the taxpayer. But the interests of the two 
countries were not limited to securing payment of these war debts from 
the borrowing Governments. Even a partial recovery of business activity 
in the creditor countries would result in increases in tax receipts which 
would compensate their Exchequers many times over for the loss of 
revenue involved in a revision of the debts. 

As the two greatest creditor nations the United States and Great 
Britain could, by co-operation, make the first and essential step towards 
averting disaster, financial, economic and political. 

A request for re-examination of the debts was justified on the ground 
of the past record of Britain and of her present position. Her total 
expenditure in America was {2,400 millions, of which {600 millions 
was paid in cash. Also, £304 millions had been obtained by loans raised 
on the U.S. market, and of these, £275 millions had been repaid. Against 
the loans from the U.S. Government, £354 millions had been repaid— 
under the Funding Agreement—so that £629 millions had been repaid. 

Meanwhile, Britain had lent £1,600 millions, and this had increased 
by the addition of unpaid interest to the capital. She had offered all- 
round cancellation, but this had not been accepted, and, to date, receipts 
of the Government from their debtors had amounted to less than half 
their payments to America. Against the total advances they had 
made, America had received for the benefit of her taxpayers £434 millions, 
and Britain had received nothing, having passed it all on to America. 
She had, in fact, paid out of the pockets of her taxpayers {134 millions 
more than she had received, and taking interest into account, this figure 
was increased to £200 millions. 

The British share of the total indebtedness to America was 40 per 
cent., but of all the money America had received 80 per cent. had come 
from Great Britain. 

_ The burden of the debt had been doubled if the wholesale price index 
in the United States was taken as a basis, and had been also increased 
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by the fall of sterling—e.g., the December instalment of £19,750,00 
had become about {£30 millions. Also the U.S. tariff had restricted the 
import of the goods which Great Britain produced. In 1923, British 
domestic exports to the States were valued at {60 millions—nearly 
double the debt annuity. In 1932 British exports were not expected 
to exceed £16 millions. 

Imports from America, valued at {211 millions in 1923, were worth 
£59 millions for the first nine months of 1932. Britain had been the best 
customer of the States, but if debt payments had to be resumed the 
heavy adverse balance of trade (£78 millions in 1931) would have to be 
reduced by measures which would further restrict purchases of American 
goods. Moreover, Britain would have to guard against the effects 
which would follow if the facilities offered by her markets to the world’s 
goods were used by the other debtors to obtain sterling which they would 
then sell across the exchange in order to meet their obligations to America. 

The Government took it for granted that preferential treatment 
would never be claimed for the debts due to America as compared with 
those due to Great Britain ; and a situation in which Britain was required 
to continue payments while forgoing those due to her would be admitted 
at once to be unthinkable. Resumption of payments by Britain would 
mean the re-opening of the whole question of reparations and of debts 
due to her by her ex-Allies; the Lausanne Agreement could not be 
ratified, its work in restoring confidence would be undone. 

The Government emphasized their conviction that their proposal 
for a suspension of the December payment was necessary in order to 
create the conditions favourable to a successful issue of the subsequent 
conversations regarding the revision of the existing obligations. The 
difficulties of making the transfer were very great. Their reserves in 
gold and foreign exchange were not intended and would not suffice to 
cover the $95 millions due, and the exchange difficulty would not lx 
disposed of by payment in sterling to a blocked account, since the exis- 
tence of a large sum awaiting transfer would affect the market almost 
as seriously as an actual purchase of dollars. 

In conclusion, the Government hoped that these facts would show 
clearly the grounds on which their request was based—i.e., the profound 
conviction that a resumption of payments as they existed before the 
Hoover moratorium would inevitably deepen the depression and lead 
to further falls in prices, with disastrous consequences from which 10 
nation would be exempt. 

At the Indian Round Table Conference, the Secretary of State for 
India defined the views of the Government on the special powers and 
responsibilities of the Governor-General and the Governors under the 
Federal Constitution. He gave an assurance that the special respon- 
sibilities of the Governor-General would be strictly limited, and confined 
to the fields of Finance, Commercial Discrimination, Minorities, and 
protection of the Services. Paramountcy stood outside the Federal 
Constitution, being a matter of direct relations between the Crown and 
the Princes. In the Federal field recourse would be had to the Federal 
Courts. In the sphere of Reserved Departments, though externa 
relations would include political relations with outside countries, 00! 
political (commercial, etc.) relations would fall within the transferred 
or Ministerial sphere. Defence would be discussed later. The Goverl- 
ment would do its best to see that the responsibility of Ministers would 
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not be blurred, and would put it into a separate chapter of the Bill. 

December 5th.—In reply to questions in Parliament, the Foreign 
Under-Secretary stated that on receiving notice of the action of the 
Persian Government in cancelling the oil concession, the Government had 
instructed the Minister at Teheran to make the strongest representations 
to the Persian Government, emphasising the very serious view held by 
H.M. Government, and adding that, while they still hoped the matter 
might be amicably settled, H.M. Government would not hesitate in case 
of need, to take legitimate measures for the protection of their just and 
indisputable interests. The Minister had informed the Persian Govern- 
ment accordingly on December 2nd. 

The Government received the reply of the Persian Government to 
its protest against the cancellation. This was understood to maintain 
that the Persian Government was fully justified in its action. 

December 6th—The Anglo-Persian Oil Co. issued a statement to its 
stock-holders giving the text of the correspondence with the Persian 
Government, recounting the attempts made since 1920 to settle outstanding 
questions and expressing its determination ‘‘ to take no action which will 
stand in the way of the ultimate prospects of reaching an amicable 
settlement.” 

Mr. MacDonald left Geneva for Paris. 


India. 

November 28th.—The majority report of the Committee appointed 
to examine the Ottawa Agreements was laid on the tabie of the Legislative 
Assembly. This stated that so far as they were able to judge “it is 
definitely in India’s interest to accept the Ottawa Agreement.” 

December 2nd.—Statement by Secretary of State at Round Table 
Conference. (See Great Britain.) 

December 6th.—The Legislative Assembly, by 74 votes to 27, accepted 
the special committee’s report, ratifying the Ottawa Agreement and 
reommending the Governor-General to introduce legislation giving 
effect to its principles. 


Iraq. 
November 25th.—Frontier line with Syria adopted by the League 
Council. (See League of Nations.) 


Irish Free State. 

November 26th.—The Ministry of External Affairs issued a statement 
to the effect that, “‘ His Majesty, acting on the advice of the Executive 
Council of the Irish Free State, has appointed Domnhall ua Buachalla 
a. (Donal Buckley) to the office of Governor-General of the Irish 

ree State.” 


Italy. 

December 5th.—The Fascist Grand Council decided that the Govern- 
ment should pay the instalment of the debt to the U.S. Government, 
due on December 15th, and issued a statement to the effect that, while 
it invited the Government to take this step, it also invited it to ‘‘ begin 
without delay the necessary negotiations, so that before June, 1933, a 
hew agreement may be reached which, in accordance with the recent 
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declarations of President Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt, will take int 
account the fact that the economic circumstances of Italy have altere 
since the days when the War debt agreement was reached.” 


Japan. 

November 23rd.—Mr. Matsuoka’s statement at Geneva. (See Leagy 
of Nations.) 

November 24th.—Japanese objections to consulting the Lytto 
Commission regarding Manchuria, and Japan’s attitude towards th 
League. (See League of Nations.) 

November 27th.—It was understood that the Government’s objection 
to reference of the Manchurian question to the League Assembly was 
based on the consideration that in a dispute so important no solution 
could be imposed on either party, but that only an agreed solution 
acceptable to both sides could be considered. For this reason the 
Council was the more suitable body to deal with it, as both parties wer 
members of it, and voting had to be unanimous. (In the Assembly 
only a majority vote was necessary). The Government also held that 
as the Council appointed the Lytton Commission, the Council ought to 
deal with its Report, but as Japan’s chief concern was with the funde- 
mental problems of her relations with China, Mr. Matsuoka was bein 
instructed to see that those fundamentals were clearly stated, whether 
in the Council or the Assembly. 

November 28th.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office said that, though 
Japan objected to the application of Article 15 of the Covenant to the 
Manchurian dispute, her subsequent action would depend on what 
happened at Geneva. Her reservation regarding the Lytton Commission 
was not intended as a threat of withdrawal, but, as regards the indepen- 
dence of Manchukuo, her last word had been said. ‘‘ We think it better,’ 
he said, “‘ not to attempt to reach a definite solution now, because it 
is difficult for the League to accept the independence of Manchukuw 
When time passes and it is seen that the new State cannot be unmade 
the situation will be easier. No reason exists for haste, as there is no 
risk of war and foreign interests are not jeopardized.” 

November 30th.—General Muto was gazetted Ambassador to Mar- 
chukuo and the office at Changchun raised to an Embassy. 

The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan realized it was her 
duty to assist the League to reach a settlement of the Manchurian 
dispute, and she was now prepared to examine all proposals made (0 
that end. 

December 2nd.—It was announced that the Soviet Government hai 
consented to ask Su Ping-wen if he was willing to negotiate with the 
Japanese for the release of the hostages at Manchuli. 

Occupation of Chalantun by Japanese. (See China. External Affavs) 


Latvia. 

November 28th.—It was learnt that the Governmert had addresseé 
a Note to Washington asking for postponement of the war debt paymet! 
due on December 15th. 


League of Nations. 
November 23rd.—The Council continued the consideration of the 


Lytton Report and the Chairman (Mr. de Valera) invited the member 
of the Commission to meet and consider whether they wished to alte 
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or modify their Report in the light of the statements made by Mr. 
Matsuoka and Dr. Koo. The invitation was accepted. 

The Japanese representative declared that Japan had never had the 
“continental policy of expansion ”’ and in 26 centuries had only produced 
one general who believed in it. 

November 24th.—The Chinese and Japanese delegates made further 
statements, Mr. Matsuoka questioning the right of the Members of the 
Commission of Enquiry to alter their report. He said that to ask 
questions of them now would be to go beyond the terms of the Report. 
The Japanese must also be left the right to ask questions, which might 
well require a month. The Commission, he argued, had ceased to exist 
from the moment at which it submitted its Report. 

The President maintained that it continued in existence until such 
time as the Council brought its mandate to an end, and he was supported 
in this view by Dr. Benes and Senor Madariaga. Sir John Simon pointed 
to the physical presence of Lord Lytton and his colleagues and asked what 
they were there for—they had been brought there surely to serve some 
useful purpose, and that must be to give the Council the assistance they 
had been asked to give it. 

Dr. Koo referred to the Tanaka Memorial, stating that it represented 
Japan’s policy, whether the document itself was authentic or not. He 
then stated that the answer to all the main questions (such as whether 
the incident of September 1931, was an act of self-defence, and whether 
the establishment of Manchukuo was an expression of the free will of 
the people) was ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. Matsuoka maintained that Japan had been, and was, one of the 
most loyal supporters of the League. Had China done anything in that 
respect ? Only when she had something to say against Japan or some 
other country, and when she saw chances of utilising the peace machinery 
of this kind did she come to the League and complain and try to do her 
best to misrepresent. He repeated that Japan was a loyal supporter 
of the League and ‘“‘ hopes to remain a loyal supporter of it if she does 
not find it absolutely incompatible with the existence of Japan as well 
as with her great policy of maintaining and preserving peace and order 
in the Far East.” 

November 25th.—Lord Lytton appeared before the Council and stated 
that the Commission had nothing to add to their Report. 

_ The Council then proposed to pass the case to the Assembly, but in 
view of Mr. Matsuoka’s objections it was agreed that he should have 
ume to consult his Government, and the meeting adjourned until 
November 28th. 

The President reminded the Council that by its resolution of February 
19th it had referred the dispute to the Assembly in accordance with 
Article 15 (para. 9) of the Covenant. This reference to the Assembly 
did not, however, diminish the Council’s right to decide freely as to the 
discussion of a Report which it had called for on the basis of another 
Article of the Covenant. 

Sir John Simon, as rapporteur in the dispute between Poland and 
Danzig, urged the speedy settlement of the question of the use of Polish 
currency on the railways. He proposed the appointment of a committee 
of five, the object of which should be “ to get an agreement based on 
good will and good sense, and not necessarily to pursue a legal argument 
to its extreme.” 
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The Council finally adopted, in settlement of the frontier between 
Iraq and Syria, the “line unanimously suggested by the Commission 
of Enquiry set up by the Council’s resolution of December goth, 1931, 
and in the Sinjar area the line indicated by the majority of that Com. 
mission.” 

The Council sent a telegram to the Governments of Bolivia anj 
Paraguay urging upon them that it was their duty to “ put an immediate 
stop to the fighting which continues in the Chaco,” and calling on them 
to accept the proposal of the Commission of Neutrals of September 22nd, 
that hostilities should be terminated and military representatives sent 
to the Chaco to observe the execution of this proposal. 

The Secretary-General communicated to the members of the League 
a telegram from the Foreign Minister of Ecuador regarding the dispute 
between Colombia and Peru, in which it was pointed out that this was 
of serious concern to Ecuador. Her territory was in part situated 
between those two countries and she had not yet been able to settle, on 
friendly lines, her frontier dispute in the Amazonian territories. She 
noted with apprehension that both Columbia and Peru were making 
preparations for war. 

November 27th.—Attitude of Japanese Government towards League 
handling of the Manchurian question. (See Japan.) 

November 28th.—The Council considered a letter, dated November 
27th, from Mr. Matsuoka in which he said his Government maintained 
the reservations they had made on more than one occasion with regard 
to Article 15 of the Covenant and that, for this reason, he would have 
to abstain from voting on the matter. His Government also confirmed 
his opinion that the Council and not the Assembly was the body which 
should deal with the dispute. 

The President proposed that the Lytton Report and the minutes of 
the Council meeting should be transmitted to the Assembly, and this 
was adopted. 

Statement by Foreign Office spokesman in Tokyo. (SeeJapan.) 

November 29th.—The President of the Council received a telegram from 
the Paraguayan Government expressing readiness to cease hostilities on 
the condition of “ guarantees against further Bolivian aggression.” The 
Government suggested that the League should conduct an investigation 
““which would enable the country responsible for the conflict to be 
determined with a view to the application of the sanctions provided for 
in the Covenant.” 

December 1st.—The Committee of Nineteen met and approved the 
President’s decision to convene the Assembly for December 6th to discuss 
the Lytton Report. A letter was read from Dr. Yen, who asked that 
the Committee should draw up, for submission to the Assembly, a pro- 
posal putting a term to the extension of the time-limit within which 
the League should come toa decision. (The period fixed by the Covenant 
for such disputes was 6 months, and that period had expired in August, 
1932.) Dr. Yen declared that serious fighting was going or in Manchuria. 

The Committee decided that it would wait until after the discussio! 
in the Assembly before submitting its proposal to fix an end to the period 
of extension. 

December 6th.—The Extraordinary Session of the Assembly met to 
consider the Lytton Report. Dr. Yen requested that the Assembly 
should declare that Japan had violated the Covenant, the Kellogg Treaty 
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and the Nine-Power Treaty ; declare that it would not recognise “‘ Man- 
chukuo’”’; call upon Japan to put into operation the League resolutions 
of September 30th and December toth, 1931; and make and publish 
before a definite early date a report for the final settlement of the dispute 
as prescribed in Article 15 of the Covenant. 

Mr. Matsuoka said they had striven to avoid war for many years under 
provocation which, before the drafting of the Covenant, would certainly 
have brought it about. That they had acted in Manchuria in self-defence 
was “ clear and warranted.’’ As to why they had not sought protection 
from the League, effective protection could not be expected from that 
body promptly. In Manchuria Japan had to deal first with imminent 
danger; secondly, with a country whose authority did not extend to 
Manchuria ; and thirdly, with a Government which had adopted a policy 
of unilateral abrogation of treaties, etc. When the Powers sent troops 
to Shanghai in 1927 the League assented, and China did not protest. 
In conclusion, Mr. Matsuoka said Japan was not responsible for the 
independence of Manchukuo, but the prompt recognition of that régime 
offered the solution of their problem, which was the preservation of their 
rights and interests. 

The Council dealt with the Bolivian-Paraguayan dispute, and after 
hearing the delegates of both countries it approved the declaration of 
the President that the Committee of the Council should remain in touch 
with the Committee of Neutrals in Washington. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


December 3rd.—Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot arrived in Geneva, and 
conversations were held in which Sir John Simon, M. Paul Boncour, 


Baron Aloisi and Mr. Norman Davis took part. 

December 6th.—An official communiqué was issued stating that 
informal conversations had been opened under the presidency of Mr. 
MacDonald, and the delegates ‘‘ had made useful progress.’ Mr. 
MacDonald and M. Herriot left Geneva for Paris. 


Paraguay. 

November 29th.—The Ministry of War announced the occupation of 
the Bolivian fort of Florida and the capture of war material. 

Telegram to the League. (See League of Nations.) 


' Persia. 


November 26th.—The Council of Ministers decided to cancel the 
D'Arcy Concession to the Anglo-Persian Oil Company and informed the 
Teheran representative to that effect. The Government stated its 
willingness to negotiate a new concession “ based on the rights of both 
parties.” (Of the capital of the company, £7,500,000 out of £13,425,000 
in ordinary shares was held by the British Government.) 

November 30th.—The Government’s case regarding the cancellation 
Was set out in a letter from the Minister of Finance to the Director of the 
Oil Company in which it was stated that it did not consider itself obliged 
to recognize the validity of a concession granted before Persia possessed 
4 constitutional Government. The Government had waited a long time 
for a sympathetic reconsideration of the terms of the concession, but 
ee Company had continually evaded its attempts to discuss fresh 

rms, 
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Festivities were held in Teheran in celebration of the annulment oj 
the concession. 

December 1st.—The Government issued, through the Legation jy 
London, a statement to the effect that the facts had been misrepresented 
in the reports ve the annulment of the oil concession. The Governmen; 


had for long not received what it considered an equitable proportion of C 
the profits accruing from so great an enterprise, and though it had de 
several times informed the Company of its dissatisfaction and urged the se 


necessity of a revision of the terms, this request had not been complied 
with. The Court Minister had spent two months in London in 1931 os 


in negotiation, when a new agreement was drafted. The Company had rv 
then wished to have the draft examined by technical experts, to which H 
the Government agreed. Some parts of the agreement were not clear to to 
the authorities at Teheran and the Government asked the Company to a 
send a representative to Persia to give certain explanations, but the ag 
Company, on the pretext of not having anyone to send, allowed the ec 
matter to drift for about 6 months, and up to the present had not con- 0 
plied with their request. The Government emphasized that it was - 
not unfriendly towards Great Britain and had no ill-feeling towards we 
British enterprise in Persia. Al 
December 2nd.—The Company’s reply to the Government’s notice ar 
of cancellation was handed to the Finance Minister. The Company was 
unable to admit the Government’s right to cancel, and refused to admit ju 
the reasons given relative to the claims against the Company. Owing hit 
to the great damage likely to result from the cancellation the hope was fay 
expressed that the Government would see its way to withdraw its ou 
announcement. mi 
Poland. Po 
November 23rd.—Signature of Treaty with Soviet Russia. (Se me 
U.S.S.R.) aul 


November 26th.—The President of the Republic ratified the Non- 
Aggression Pact, signed on July 25th, and the Treaty of Conciliation, An 
signed on November 23rd, with Soviet Russia. 

The Foreign Minister and the President of the Danzig Senate signed nat 





a treaty settling a number of disputes, including that regarding payments Us 
on the railway. Poland withdrew the decree for the exclusive use 0! a ¢ 
Polish currency, and Danzig withdrew a request it had made to the anc 
League Council to declare that Poland had committed “ direct action. at ; 
Poland also recognised the decision of the Permanent Court on the legal syn 
status of Polish subjects in Danzig. laic 
Rumania. (Se 
November 23rd.—The Minister for Foreign Affairs announced 10 
Parliament that the Government could not sign the proposed Pact 0! Coe 
non-aggression with the U.S.S.R. He said the negotiations had been on 
ended because M. Litvinov wished to insert in the Pact a passage reading, es 
“ This Treaty does not affect standing disputes between the two signatory ah 
Powers.’ 
Spain. at | 
December 6th.—The Catalan Corts met in session for the first time an¢ 
elected as President Don Lluis Companys. tha 
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lent of U.S.A. ; 

jan, November 23rd.—An official statement on war debts was issued, in 
ee 2 which Mr. Hoover said that the proposal to postpone payment “ did 
mented not appear to him to carry weight.” The debts were voluntarily incurred 
niment and must be maintained, except as adjusted by mutual consent. The 
ion of Government had always taken the position that it would deal with each 
t had debtor separately ; also that the debts must be treated as entirely 


ed the separate from reparations. Congress, he continued, had insisted upon 
nplied participation in the initiation of negotiations and in any ultimate decisions 
+ 1931 as to the debts, and every concession would result in transferring a tax 
y had burden from the taxpayers of some other country to those of America. 
which He recalled, however, that he had previously stated that “‘ advantages 
ear to to us could be found by other forms of tangible compensation than 
any to cash, such as expansion of the markets for the products of American 
it the agriculture and labour. There are other possible compensations in 
d the economic relations, which might be developed on study and which would 
+ COm- contribute to the recovery of prices and trade . . . These things might 
Was serve to overcome the difficulties of exchange in some countries and to 
wards meet the question of the inability of some of them otherwise to pay.” 


Also, the problem of debts had a very definite relation to that of dis- 
hotice armament. 


y was No facts had been presented by the debtor Governments which would 
adm justify postponement of the December instalment under principles 
wing hitherto laid down by the U.S.A., and discussion would proceed in more 
owe favourable circumstances if the terms of the obligations were carried 
W its out rather than suspended prior to discussion ; the necessary transfers 


might, however, be made from time to time as the situation of the 
exchanges permitted, the payments being made to their account in 
foreign currencies, and he concluded, “‘ I must insist that existing agree- 
(De ments be respected until they have been mutually modified by duly 
authorised representatives of the Governments affected.” 


Non- It was learnt that Mr. Stimson had handed to the British and French 
ition, Ambassadors, the Government’s replies to their Notes. 

| Mr. Roosevelt issued a statement expressing the view that the debtor 
gned nations could make the most convenient and effective contracts with the 
nents U.S. Government through the usual diplomatic channels (i.e., not through 
se ol a debt commission set up for the purpose of considering the question), 
) the and he added that he firmly believed that an individual debtor should 
ion. at all times have access to the creditor, who should always give courteous, 


legal sympathetic and thoughtful consideration to the facts and representations 
laid before him. 

_ November 25th.—Publication of U.S. reply to French Note re debts. 
(See France.) 

_ November 26th.—Replies were delivered to the representatives of 
Czechoslovakia and Poland to their Notes re war debts, in which it 
was pointed out that the Executive had no authority to postpone pay- 
ments ; also that no facts had been placed in the Government’s possession 
submissible to Congress for favourable consideration. 


November 27th.—Discussions on the war debts question took place 
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at the White House. 
and November 28th.—Following further discussions, Mr. Ogden Mills said 


that, “‘ unless some striking information is presented, the situation will 
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remain as it is, with the decision squarely up to the debtors whether 
they will pay up or default.” 

Senator Harrison, of Mississippi, broadcast a statement in which he 
said that in the event of complete cancellation the remaining debts of 
the United States, Britain, France and Italy would be about $68 milliards 
(£13,600 millions at par). Deducting the total pre-war debt, to get 
some idea of the war heritage, the figure would be $54 milliards, divided 
as follows :—Germany would escape with possibly 1 per cent. of the 
remaining burden of the war; France, 8 per cent.; Italy, 2 per cent, 
the U.S.A., 39 per cent., and Great Britain, 50 per cent. These burdens 
would remain and Germany, free from debt, would be a principal com- 
petitor in the world markets. 

The departure of countries from the gold standard created exchange 
difficulties, but before that was regarded as a reason for debt postpone. 
ment and modification, all other possibilities of payment ought to be 
explored. Some of those countries produced articles America could not 
produce and some of these were indispensable in war. Could they not, 
against some future war need, accept from England (and for the time 
impound) tin, or rubber, or jute, or silver? The debtor Governments 
had also agreed to furnish the U.S. Government definite bonds of market- 
able denomination ; might they not avoid the exchange difficulty by 
taking payment in part on such bonds in lieu of specie payments? It 
had been argued that it would be undesirable for them to take gold in 
payment, but “ while we, of course, do not wish to deprive Europe of 
gold, yet if we had a superfluity of the metal we could find places to use 
it to restore our trade.” 

It was also argued that they should forgive the debts in the interest 
of export trade. This was a re-echo of the doctrine of 1928, when they 
were lending $2,000 million a year abroad in the hope of promoting 
commerce. But only part of the money lent produced export trade; 
that was gone and they now ran the risk of losing the loans also. As for 
the fear that payment would still further depreciate sterling, and % 
reduce the buying power of the British people, at the most the effect 
would be limited to surplus and export products, and the bearing of 
these on world stagnation had probably already reached such a weight 
that further depreciation would not much aggravate the existing situation. 
Already only necessitous demands were moving, and they would continue 
to move, come what might. Further, the Empire preferences had cut 
them off from British trade. 

There was no reason for postponement during negotiations ; any 
individual instance of need for postponement should rest on the merits 
of that particular case. Above all, they should avoid any joint negotia- 
tion. There was no moral, legal, or ethical obligation for America to 
engage in such a movement as would be begun by the appointment 
of a Debt Commission. 

December 1st.—Receipt of Notes from British and French Governments 
ve war debts. (See Great Britain and France.) 

The final figures for the Presidential Election were published. M. 
Roosevelt received 22,314,058 votes, the highest ever given to a winner, 
and Mr. Hoover, 15,575,474, the highest ever given to a loser. 

December 6th.—In his Message to Congress, President Hoover st 
out three methods whereby the Government could strengthen the forces 
of economic recovery, 1.e., the continued reduction of Governmett 
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expenditure ; the “ complete organisation at once” of the banking 
system; and “ direction for immediate action in vigorous and whole- 
souled co-operation with other Governments in the economic field.” 
Their major difficulties originated in the economic weakness of foreign 
nations, and the first need was the strengthening of commodity prices. 
This could not be accomplished by artificialities, but only by expansion 
of consumption through the return of confidence and stability ; which, 
in its turn, necessitated the co-operation of other nations. 

Regarding the Disarmament Conference, he said its success would 
open new vistas of economic expansion. The success of the World 
Economic Conference, also, would lead to advance in agricultural prices, 
employment and business. ‘‘ Currency depreciation and correlated 
forces have contributed greatly to the decrease in price levels.” As to 
war debts, he said :— 

“The European Governments obligated to us in War debts have 
requested that there should be a suspension of the payments due... . 
on December 15th, to be accompanied by an exchange of views upon this 
debt question. Our Government has informed them that we do not 
approve of the suspension of the December 15th payments. I have 
stated that I would recommend to the Congress methods to overcome 
temporary exchange difficulties in connection with this payment from 
nations where it may be necessary.”’ 

A band of about 3,000 “ hunger-marchers ”’ reached the Capitol and 
presented to the Vice-President and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives a petition for the redress of their grievances. (They asked 
for a Government grant of $50 to each unemployed adult and $10 for 
each dependent). The marchers were understood to be nearly all 


Communists and the majority were negroes. 


U.S.S.R. 

November 23rd.—A Treaty of Conciliation with Poland was signed 
in Moscow. 

November 27th.—Conclusion of Pact of Non-Aggression with France. 
(See France.) 

November 29th.—Signature of Non-Aggression Pact. (See France.) 

December 5th.—Two decrees were issued in connection with the changes 
in the food supply system. One gave the factory directors control of 
the supplies for the workers, a change intended to counteract labour 
truancy by cutting off the truants’ food; and the other authorised all 
peasants in the Moscow Territory and the Tartar Republic to begin selling 
grain, bread, etc., in the open market at unrestricted prices, instead of 
waiting, as formerly ordered, till January. 





32 
FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


1932. 
December 19th *Committee on Allocation of League Expenses ... Geneva 
1933. 
January 3rd-9th Quadrennial Conference of the Student Christian 
Movement pe ade ioe ee: ... Edinburgh 
oe gth-16th International Tourist Conference i ... Nice 
3 23rd *69th Session of the League Council mer ... Geneva 
25th *Permanent Central Opium Board ae ... Geneva 
8 30th *61st Session of the Governing Body, I.L.O.  ... Geneva 
Feb. 24th-26th Rotary International Conference ... oh ..- Southport 
Feb.-March (?) Ist International Trade Congress poe ... Paris 
April (?) World Economic Conference bee bbs .-» London 
May 31st *Annual Conference of the I.L.O. vie ... Geneva 
June Congress of International Chamber of Commerce Vienna 
June International Cotton Congress... = ... Prague 
July 29th-Aug. 5th 25th Esperanto World Congress ... ot --- Cologne 
August tst-16th 4th International Boy Scout Jamboree ... ... G6déll6, 
Hungary 
7th-8th 7th Biennial International Scout Conference ... Géddéllé, 
Hungary 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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